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Trends and Problems 


ROFESSIONAL EDUCATION for librarianship, 
currently in an active state of flux, is neverthe- 
less determined by the basic services required of 
librarians. These services have been summarized 
by the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel as follows: 


Librarians are chiefly concerned with making printed matter 
of all types (books, periodicals, pamphlets, maps, legislative re- 
ports, and historical documents) readily available for the use of 
students, research workers, legislators, Government officials, and 
the public generally. They investigate the reading interests and 
demands of the people served by the library, and adjust the 
services of the library to suit the needs of its community. They 
publicize the library services by means of bulletins, bibliographies, 
and newspaper stories. They select and purchase books and other 
materials; use established methods for classifying, cataloging, 
shelving, and circulating books; and assist readers to find books 
and information best suited to their individual interests. They 
help children and young people in or out of school to broaden 
their acquaintance with books and to acquire a taste for reading. 
They give special service to adults as to which books may enter- 
tain them or give them desired information. They assist school 
systems in setting up elementary and advanced classes in cultural 
subjects, and foster reading and discussion groups for adults who 
wish to continue their education. In addition, they coordinate 
the work of the library with that of other departments in a school, 
university, or research organization, or with other agencies of a 
tity, county, State, or the Federal Government.! 





*Specialist for College and Research Libraries, Office of Edu- 
tation. Dr. Mishoff formerly taught library science at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, was librarian at Baldwin-Wallace 
College and director of library service at Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. He has also been a public librarian. 
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'U. S. National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. The Job of 
Librarian. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. pp. 1-2. 
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Professional Education for Librarianship: 


PERIODICAL ROOW 

> ae = ' 

GENERAL LIBRARy 
} 


NIV. OF MICH, 


By WILLARD O. MISHOFF* 


The experience of over 60 years of formal library 
training in the United States has demonstrated that 
the knowledge and skill required in the practice of 
librarianship as summarized above may be developed 
systematically in persons who have the necessary 
aptitude and capacity. 


Development of Library Schools 


The first library school in the United States was 
founded in 1887 at Columbia College in New York 
City. From 1887 to 1948 there were established 
in this country 42 professional library schools. Of 
these, 7 were merged with other training agencies 
or were discontinued. Of the 35 library schools still 
in existence, only 4 were established before 1900; 8 
from 1900 to 1919; 21 from 1920 to 1939; and 2 
from 1940 to 1948.2 In general, the course of the 
library school movement has paralleled that of 


2“*Accredited Library Schools.” 


Dec. 15, 1947. 41: H-98, H-99. 


American Library Association Bulletin. 
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library extension throughout the Nation. It was 
stimulated not only by the need for trained library 
workers, but also by financial assistance from founda- 
tions and universities. 

Prior to 1925, professional library training was 
carried on by the library schools with considerable 
independence and variation in their programs and 
standards. The library profession, meanwhile, ex- 
erted its influence upon library education largely 
through committees of the American Library Associ- 
ation, which voiced opinions on such topics as the 
content of curricula, weaknesses in programs, and 
the need for instructional standards. Dissatisfac- 
tion of librarians with the products of library schools, 
among other causes, led to a study of these agencies 
for the Carnegie Corporation of New York in 1920-23 
by Charles C. Williamson, director of the Informa- 
tion Service of the Rockefeller Foundation.’ 

Among its conclusions, the Williamson report 
recommended the establishment of a representative 
and authoritative agency to assist library schools in 
formulating and enforcing library training standards. 
It was becoming increasingly clear to the library pro- 
fession that minimum standards of instruction were 
necessary to provide librarians with a common body 
of basic professional knowledge, and to develop 
capable library personnel. In 1924, therefore, the 
American Library Association established a Board of 
Education for Librarianship, which has served ever 
since as a spokesman for the library profession in 
interpreting library needs to training agencies and 
in judging the effectiveness of graduates in actual 
library service. 


Accreditation of Library Schools 


The Board cf Education for Librarianship has 
accredited for professional purposes 37 library train- 
ing agencies existing today in North America, of 
which 2 are located in Canada. The 35 accredited 
library schools in the United States are distributed 
geographically by Census divisions as follows: New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central States, 
20; South Atlantic and South Central States, 11; 
and Western States, 4. 

In its professional accreditation, the American 
Library Association has classified library schools by 
type, as follows: 

Type I includes library schools which (a) require 


3 Carnegie Corporation of New York, Training for Library Service. A Report 
Prepared for the Carnegie Corporation of New York, by Charles C. Williamson. 
New York, 1923. 165 p. 
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at least a bachelor’s degree for admission to the first 
full academic year of library training, and (d) provide 
for advanced study beyond this first year. There are 
5 type I library schools: 
(1) Columbia University, School of Library 
Service. 
(2) University of California, School of Li- 
brarianship. 
(3) University of Chicago, Graduate Library 
School. 

(4) University of Illinois, Library School. 
(5) University of Michigan, Department of 
Library Science. 
Type II includes library schools which (a) require 
for admission 4 years of college study, and (5) offer 
only the first full academic year of study in librarian- 
ship. There are 15 type-II library schools: 
(1) Atlanta University, School of Library 
Service. 
(2) Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Carnegie Library School. 
(3) Catholic University of America, De 
partment of Library Science. 
(4) Drexel Institute of Technology, School 

of Library Science. 
(5) Emory University, Library School. 
(6) George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Library School. 
(7) Louisiana State University, Library 
School. 


(8) Our Lady of the Lake College, Depart- 
ment of Library Science. 
(9) Pratt Institute, Library School. 
(10) Syracuse University, School of Library 
Science. 


(11) University of North Carolina, School of 
Library Science. 

(12) University of Southern California, Grad- 
uate School of Library Science. 

(13) University of Washington, School of 
Librarianship. 

(14) University of Wisconsin, Library School. 

(15) Western Reserve University, School of 
Library Science. 


Type III includes library schools which (a) rt 
quire for admission less than 4 years of college study, 
and (b) offer only the first full academic year of pre 
fessional library training. There are 14 type-Ill 
library schools: 


(1) College of St. Catherine, Library School 
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(2) College of William and Mary, Depart- 
ment of Library Science. 

(3) Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria, Library School. 

(4) Marywood College, Department of Li- 


brarianship. 

(5) New Jersey College for Women, Library 
School. 

(6) New York State College for Teachers 
(Albany), Department of Library 
Science. 


(7) New York State Teachers College (Gen- 
eseo), Department of Library Edu- 
cation. 

(8) Rosary College, Department of Library 
Science. 

(9) Texas State College for Women, De- 
partment of Library Science. 

(10) University of Denver, College of Li- 
brarianship. 

(11) University of Kentucky, Department of 
Library Science. 

(12) University of Minnesota, Division of 
Library Instruction. 

(13) University of Oklahoma, 
Library Science. 

(14) Western Michigan College for Educa- 
tion, Department of Library Science. 

One library school has been granted a dual type 


II-III classification: Simmons College, School of 
Library Science. 


School of 


In addition to the accredited library schools in the 
United States, numerous training courses are offered 
by teachers colleges and universities serving areas 
where limited community resources and present 
library developments do not yet justify the employ- 


.|ment of a librarian with 30 semester hours of pro- 


fessional education. Basic library courses with credit 
of 6 to 18 semester hours are provided for persons 
preparing for school librarianship or positions in 
small public libraries. Some colleges and universi- 
ties offer this instruction under the librarian, others 
place it in the department of education because of its 
pertinence to elementary, secondary, and adult edu- 
tation. Accreditation of these courses is left as a 
tule to State library or educational authorities. For 
the in-service education of library workers without 
professional training, some State authorities provide 
annual institutes and workshops. 


From the beginning, librarianship in the United 
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States has been an expanding area of educational and 
social service. In certain regions, notably the 
South, library progress in recent years has been 
especially marked. The outlook for the develop- 
ment of State-wide library programs through grants- 
in-aid is promising. An increasing number of college 
and university graduates with professional library 
training will be needed throughout the Nation to 
provide library service with adequate leadership 
and administrative direction. There is a special 
need for subject experts in libraries, catalogers, and 
reference librarians. Library service to youth is 
expanding and will provide growing opportunities in 
schools and public libraries for librarians serving 
children and young people. 


Students 


A total of 32,537 students have graduated with 
degrees, certificates, or diplomas from accredited 
library schools in the United States from their estab- 
lishment to July 1, 1947.4 These graduates were 
distributed by location of schools in Census divisions 
of the United States as follows: New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and North Central States, 24,353; South 
Atlantic and South Central States, 4,786; Western 
States, 3,398. 

Prior to World War II about 1,500 students gradu- 
ated annually from the accredited library schools, 
of which 1,100 were estimated to have been absorbed 
as replacements and the remaining 400 placed in new 
positions in libraries.° During the war, enrollment 
in library training agencies throughout the country 
declined. In 1946, 1,008 students graduated from 
accredited library schools in the United States. This 
number hardly met the normal demand for replace- 
ments of library personnel. Preliminary figures 
compiled by the Office of Education indicate that 
1,625 students in the United States received degrees 
in library science in the year ending June 30, 1948. 

A chief source of library trainees has been the 
ranks of part-time workers in public, school, and 
college libraries who show library aptitude and are 
encouraged by their supervisors to prepare for 
librarianship. Alumni of library schools have been 
active in seeking prospective students. Special 
scholarships for professional study are awarded by 
library schools, alumni groups, and library associa- 


4“Students and Graduates of Accredited Library Schools (Compiled from 
Figures Supplied by the Schools).” American Library Association Bulletin. 
Oct. 15, 1947. 41: 430. 

5 American Library Association. Post-war Library Personnel. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1944. p. 6. 
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tion. A major force for recruiting since the war has 
been the American Library Association which has 
published for general distribution informative litera- 
ture on librarianship as a career and has endeavored 
to promote interest in the profession among voca- 
tional counselors. A Joint Committee on Library 
Work representing leading national library associa- 
tions was established in the fall of 1947, and is con- 
ducting a Nation-wide program for recruiting new 
library personnel. 

The selection of students by library schools tradi- 
tionally has been highly individual and personal. 
Graduates of accredited colleges and universities are 
accepted on their credentials, as a rule, and entrance 
examinations are used for others seeking admission. 
Directors of library schools usually obtain statements 
from librarians who know the applicant and they 
provide for a personal interview as well. In some 
schools a preliminary period of library practice is 
used to ascertain an applicant’s aptitude for librari- 
anship. Library schools do not look with favor upon 
applications from persons over 35 years of age unless 
the applicant holds a responsible position in a library 
or a closely related field, and possesses distinctive 
personal and educational fitness for librarianship. 


Requirements for Admission 

For many years possession of a bachelor’s degree 
from an approved college or university has been re- 
garded by accredited library schools as a desirable 
requirement for admission to the first year of basic 
professional training. Type III schools, as already 
indicated, may require only 3 years of undergraduate 
study. Library educators have generally favored a 
broad pre-professional course of study completed by 
the student with a superior record. Some library 
schools either demand for entrance a reading knowl- 
edge of a modern foreign language, or insist that any 
such deficiency be removed before a professional de- 
gree is conferred. An adequate background of the 
humanities and social sciences is found especially 
useful in the general reference work of public and 
college libraries. Librarians in special subject 
libraries are expected usually to have majored in the 
particular field involved. 

The five type-I library schools accredited to offer 
graduate work require for admission to the advanced 
program that an applicant not only have graduated 
from an approved college or university, but also hold 
a bachelor’s degree or certificate in library science, 
and have successful library experience. While these 
schools occasionally do admit superior but inexperi- 
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enced students to advanced courses, they have found 
that inadequate library experience is a handicap toa 
student both in the presentation and interpretation 
of research and in any profitable discussion of prob- 
lems with experienced librarians. Graduate stu- 
dents are admitted, as a rule, on their potentialities 
for research in library science, and their ability to 
profit professionally from advanced study. 


Basic Curricula 

The curricular pattern of library training has 
tended to follow the traditional administrative and 
departmental organization of the library, namely (a) 
book selection and acquisitions, (b) classification and 
cataloging, (c) reference work and bibliography, and 
(d) general library administration. From the be- 
ginning, library schools have used an occupational 
inventory or job analysis as a basis for constructing 
courses of study. 

First-year or basic 30 semester-hour curricula in 
library science in accredited library schools include 
mainly a consideration of library activities and lead 
commonly to a bachelor’s degree in library science. 

The accredited library schools endeavor to confine 
basic instruction in library techniques to the first 
part of the academic year and to allow in the later 
months study suited as nearly as possible to students’ 
individual interests and abilities. Experience has 
shown that students who plan to enter library service 
for children and youth need an acquaintance not 
only with children’s literature, but also with the 
library implications of child and adolescent psychol- 
ogy, educational principles and methods, and the 
programs of elementary and secondary schools. 
Where the entire first-year curriculum has been 
planned to prepare children’s or school librarians, 
appropriate emphasis has been given in teaching 
book selection, classification, cataloging, reference 
work, and library administration, as well as in ob- 
servation and practice work. 

The trend toward specialized library service has 
led some schools to offer courses emphasizing the dis- 
tinctive aspects of county and regional, college and 
university, or scientific and technical libraries. For 
workers in these libraries related background courses 
are regarded as important, such as rural sociology, 
State and local government, administration of inst 
tutions of higher education, or a particular field of 
science or technology. Insistence by training aget- 
cies upon a common groundwork of library funda 
mentals, however, has been justified by the um 
specialized character of most library positions and 
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the need for every professional librarian to under- 
stand the fundamentals of library science. 


Graduate Study in Library Science 


The term “graduate study” as applied to the 
traditional program of library training refers to 
professional education beyond the first or basic 
year. This should not.be confused with study in a 
“graduate library school,” which requires a college 
degree for entrance and may offer professional 


courses leading to a bachelor’s degree in library 
science. 


Among the five library schools accredited as type I 
by the A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, there have been for some years opportunities 
for advanced students to concentrate upon such areas 
as library service to municipalities, counties, regions, 
children, schools, colleges, universities, commerce, or 
industry. Similar opportunities are provided for 
intensive study of book selection, technical processes, 
classification, cataloging, reference work, bibliog- 
raphy, reading interests, history of books and li- 
braries, or special problems of library administration. 
Flexible programs, adapted to individual student 
needs, commonly include electives in subjects other 
than library science. A special effort is made 
through advanced study to develop a student’s pro- 
fessional judgment in the light of his library experi- 
ence and directed research. 


Graduate Degrees 


Under the traditional program of library educa- 
tion, a full academic year of graduate study leading 
to a master’s degree has been offered by the pro- 
fessional library schools accredited as type I. In 
addition, George Peabody College for Teachers has 
provided a special master’s program emphasizing 
school and college library service. 

The doctorate is not infrequently found among 
librarians in recognition of academic or professional 
achievement. Abroad, the scholarly attainments of a 
public, university, or governmental librarian are as 
seriously considered as his administrative compe- 
tence. In the United States, doctorates of library 
science, law, and letters are among the honorary 
degrees conferred by leading universities upon dis- 
tinguished librarians. An increasing number of 
librarians hold the degree of doctor of philosophy or 
doctor of education. In 1926 the Graduate Library 
School was established at the University of Chicago 
and to date has been the only school offering ad- 
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vanced study in library science leading to the doc- 
torate. Recently, however, the University of Illinois 
announced plans for study leading toward the de- 
gree, doctor in library science. The School of 
Library Service of Columbia University also has 
announced a new program for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 

Revised Programs 


Many librarians feel that more than modification 
of the traditional training program will be necessary 
to bring education for librarianship abreast of cur- 
rent library needs and thought. A widespread 
movement among librarians has sought in recent 
years to revise the entire program by placing instruc- 
tion in library methods on the undergraduate level as 
a prerequisite for admission to a year of professional 
graduate study. There is a growing recognition by 
library educators that (1) the subject matter of 
library science has become too broad for coverage 
in a single academic year; (2) that sufficient knowl- 
edge of library functions and operations should be 
provided in undergraduate years for the type of 
library responsibility which a young college graduate 
would assume; (3) that a year of graduate study in 
library science should afford ample opportunity to 
consider the professional aspects of librarianship and 
the library implications of other areas such as educa- 
tion, sociology, government, history, science, or 
business; (4) that a professionally trained librarian 
should qualify for the salary and status conditioned 
by possession of a master’s degree, instead of merely 
a bachelor’s degree; and (5) that the opportunities 
for library service today require a broader type of 
professional education than has been represented 
heretofore in the traditional training of librarians. 


Revised programs of library education have been 
set up by a number of professional library schools, 
either accredited or newly established, notably, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Emory University, University of Chicago, 
University of Denver, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, University of Southern California, 
and University of Texas. 

On the undergraduate level, the new curricula aim 
to provide knowledge and skill in library methods, 
not only for pre-library school students, but also for 
any undergraduates who may profit by such instruc- 
tion. In general, the new programs offer 12 semester 
hours or 15 quarter hours of credit covering a “core 
curriculum” on the selection, organization, adminis- 
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tration, and use of books and related library materi- 
als. These courses carry credit toward a non- 
professional bachelor’s degree. 


The new graduate curricula in library science aim 
to prepare librarians for positions involving pro- 
fessional leadership and superior scholarship. In- 
struction is provided in the general areas of library 
materials, organization, administration, service and 
history, with increased emphasis on the intellectual 
content, social implications, and administrative 
problems of librarianship. Graduate students are 
afforded opportunities for specialized study of various 
types of libraries and services, and of subjects related 
to individual professional interests. A minimum of 
one academic year of study under this program leads 
to a master’s degree. Admission to full graduate 
standing is therefore required of students, who must 
possess not only a bachelor’s degree from an ap- 
proved college or university, but also a knowledge of 
basic library methods. 

The revised programs of library education reflect 
the increased demands of society upon the librarian 
as a person of culture, scholarship, and administra- 
tive capacity. In a period of 60 years, education for 
librarianship has developed from apprentice training 
provided by libraries and technical institutes to pro- 
fessional study offered on a full graduate level. The 
preparation of socially-minded, forward-looking li- 
brarians qualified for educational leadership in the 
community is coming to be recognized as an appro- 
priate concern of college and university officials 
throughout the Nation. 





Symposia on Future of Higher Education 


IN CONJUNCTION with its centennial celebration the 
University of Wisconsin has scheduled a number of 
symposia significant to many fields of research in 
higher education. The topics include: 
Pulverized coal burning and high pressure steam 
generation (held June 4, 1948) 
Frontiers of housing research (September 2-4) 
Steroid hormones (September 6-8) 
Combustion and flame and explosion phenomena 
(September 7-11) 
The humanities in American society (October 
11-13) 
Significant history: 1848-1948 (November 2- 
December 6) 
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Looking ahead in labor-management relations 
(November 10) 
Science and civilization (January 13-14, 1949) 
Beyond the ivory tower-cocurricular activities 
on the college campus (March 24-26, 1949) 
American regionalism (April 14-15, 1949) 
Inter-relation of law and American economy 
(May 7-8, 1949) 
Protective labor legislation and social security 
(May 30, 1949) 
Organic chemistry (June 19-22, 1949) 
Conservation of Wisconsin’s natural resources 
(June 27-28, 1949) 
General education (August, 1949) 
Plant growth substances (September 8-10, 
1949) 
In addition to these conferences, 13 national 
learned societies will hold their meetings on the 
Wisconsin campus during the centennial celebration. 





Harvard Alumni Bulletin Honored 


Tae Harvarp ALuMNI BULLETIN, now celebrating 
its 50th year of continuous publication, has been 
named “the most distinguished alumni magazine of 
the year” in the United States and Canada. It has 
been presented with the Robert Sibley Magazine 
Award, given annually by the American Alumni 
Council for a “high level of editorial achievement.” 
A board of 14 judges decided this year’s contest for 
the trophy established in 1942 by Robert Sibley, 
widely known alumni secretary of the University of 
California. There were 144 alumni magazines under 
consideration and more than 1,000 separate entries 
in various editorial categories. 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin was especially cited 
for its covers, its illustrations, its service as a medium 
of opinion, and for its personality sketches of Harvard 
faculty members. The judges considered that it 
was especially well related to its constituency and 
that it exhibited a sense of general balance and 4 
high degree of good writing, illustrations, and typo 
graphical format. 

Previous winners of the award have been the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Magazine (1943), the Technology 
Review of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1944), the Ohio State University Monthly (1945), 
the Rutgers A/umni Monthly (1946), and the Lehigh 
Alumni Bulletin (1947). 
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Hiram Intensive Study Plan 


IRAM COLLEGE, which in 1934 adopted an 
intensive study plan, is this fall revising the 
plan to an “all-out” intensive plan. The earlier plan 
was described in HicHer Epucation October 1, 


1946. 
Earlier Plan 


The Hiram Study Plan was an arrangement where- 
by each semester was divided into two 9-week 
“quarters,” making four quarters in one regular (9- 
months) academic year. In each of these “‘quar- 
ters” a course was offered equivalent in usual college 
programs to a 6-semester hour course. In addition 
to this sequence of “intensive” courses, each student 
carried one “running” course which continued for 
one or two semesters, meeting three times a week— 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, or Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. All “running” courses 
were scheduled at the same hour (9 a. m.). The 
balance of the day was then available for the “in- 
tensive” course. Physical education classes were 
scheduled at 8 a. m. and in the late afternoon hours. 

The essence of the plan was the concentration of 
major attention upon one subject at a time. This 
part of the plan was highly successful. However, 
over the years, increasing dissatisfaction developed 
on the part of many students, as well as on the part 
of most of the faculty, with the “running” courses 
because students tended to neglect them for the 
“intensive” courses and because the faculty felt the 
time for the conventional course was inadequate for 


discussions and for the proper presentation of the 
tubject. 


Revision of the Plan 


In September 1947 President Fall initiated a 
faculty study of the entire program of the college. 
Throughout the academic year faculty committees 
worked on different phases of the college program, 
and the faculty met once a month in special session 
to consider committee reports and recommendations. 

The committee on Curriculum and Schedule rec- 
ommended to the faculty in April 1948, that the 
“intensive” study plan be modified or extended to 
in “all-out” intensive plan. One week later the 


1 Based upon Bulletin of Hiram College, June 1948. 
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faculty discussed the proposal, and more than 90 
percent with no dissent voted to try it. The next 
day the Student Senate gave a majority vote in 
favor of trying the revised plan. A week later the 
proposal was explained to the entire student body, 
and they were asked to discuss it among themselves 
for a few days. After a week a special meeting of 
the student body was called to allow opportunity 
for questions and free public discussion, and at the 
conclusion of the meeting a ballot vote showed that 
only 15 percent of the students opposed giving the 
new plan atrial. The faculty and student actions 
were presented to the Board of Trustees in May at 
a special meeting in which the Board unanimously 
approved the proposal. The machinery was then 
set in motion to put the revised program in opera- 
tion at the beginning of the academic year 1948-49. 


Revised Plan 


According to the “all-out” plan the college year 
will be divided into 5 terms of 7 weekseach. During 
each term the student’s academic schedule will con- 
sist of one 6-semester credit hour course or two 3- 
semester credit hour courses taken consecutively. 
Ordinarily each class will meet for 2 hours in the 
morning and at least 1 hour in the afternoon, so 
that the student will have a minimum of 105 clock 
hours in the classroom for each subject, which is 
equivalent to a 6-semester hour credit course in the 
conventional plan, in which the student is in class 3 
hours a week for 35 weeks. 

This modified plan is not wholly untried, since for 
more than a dozen summers Hiram has been on a one- 
course-per-term plan. There is one difference—in 
the summer a 6-semester-hour-credit course is com- 
pleted in 6 weeks, whereas under the modified plan 
for the regular academic year, 7 weeks is allotted toa 
6-semester-hour-credit course. The additional time 
is provided because more extracurricular activities 
are scheduled during the year than during the sum- 
mer. 


Advantages 


It is believed by the faculty that without the “en- 
cumbering” running courses, the modified plan will 
enable the College to reap more fully the advantages 
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claimed for the intensive study plan in operation for 
the past 14 years, among which are: 

1. The student (a) is able to unify his intellectual 
effort, (b) is freed from the educational horror of 
examination week, with at least five “finals” to pre- 
pare for and endure, (c) is freed from the distracting 
demands of many courses and many instructors 
during the same term, (d) becomes interested in his 
work rather than in grades and accomplishes more 
because of his increased interest, (e) will not leave 
several courses “dangling” or unfinished if circum- 
stances should make it necessary for him to drop out 
during the college year. 

“2, The instructor, having only one group to care 
for during a term, (a) is able to give increased atten- 
tion to the need of the individual student, and early 
in the course can detect the student’s need of special 
assistance, (b) can efficiently correlate lecture and 
laboratory work of the science courses, (c) can ar- 
range class trips of educational value, without inter- 
fering with any other course, (d) is, like the student, 
freed from the distracting demands of several differ- 
ent courses in a given term.” 

The College reports that— 

“In addition to these advantages, the ‘all-out’ in- 
tensive plan makes it possible to arrange a schedule 
so that (a) more efficient use is made of the physical 
facilities of the college, including the library, class- 
room space, gymnasium and playing fields, (b) less 
concentrated (in time) demand is made upon the 
personnel officers, thus allowing more time for stu- 
dent counseling, (c) the cadet teaching program is 
made more flexible, and (d) an alternate work period 
and college attendance program is made possible 
with a minimum of complications.” 

Under the new plan, students may enter the Col- 
lege (if place is available) on September 10, Novem- 
ber 1, January 3, February 21, and April 18—the 
dates when the five terms open in 1948-49. 





Enrollment and Housing at Michiagn 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN has announced that 
every qualified Michigan applicant for admission to 
the undergraduate divisions of the University will be 
admitted in 1948-49. Limitations on the number 
of out-of-State students have also been removed. 
Achievement of student housing conditions more 
nearly normal than those of the past two or three 
years is anticipated at the University for the 1948-49 
academic year. 
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Law School Begins Tutorial System 


Tue Cotumsia Law Scuoot will attempt to indj. 
vidualize instruction for first-year law students 
through the inauguration of a tutorial system, com. 
mencing this fall. 

Six tutors, called “‘associates in law,” have been 
appointed for one academic year. Each associate 
will be assigned to a professor teaching a first-year 
course. The first-year class will be separated into 
groups of ten men each, and these groups will be the 
basis of the new instructional arrangement. Meeting 
regularly with the small groups, the associates will 
explain course relationships and assist individual 
students in the development of effective study 
methods. 

No one student will meet with any one tutor more 
than once every 2 weeks. Since, however, the 
students will be meeting with tutors in five courses, 
they will receive individualized instruction two o 
three hours every week. 

The associates will also attend lectures of the pro 
fessors to whom they are assigned, not only for the 
purposes of information but to offer criticism as well, 

As a further step toward bringing students ‘in 
closer contact with members of the faculty, a large 
number of seminars will be offered in the third year, 





Area Studies at Tulane and Columbia 


A Latin AMERICAN area program, undergraduate 
and graduate, begins at Tulane University this fall, 
Under a double major arrangement, a zoologist or an 
engineer as well as a social scientist or other specialist 
can prepare for a career in Latin America without 
hindering his college training in his chosen field 
The program is being established as part of the inter- 
university program of Latin American studies 
financed by the Carnegie Foundation. This 5-year 
cooperative program includes the Universities o 
Texas and North Carolina, and Vanderbilt and 
Tulane Universities. 

Columbia University has set up an Institute d 
European Studies, the third in a program of four arta 
institutes projected for that institution. With th 
Russian Institute completing its second year and 
the East Asian Institute scheduled to open in the 
fall of 1949, all that remains is the establishment off 
center for Latin American studies. 
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The Institute of European Studies is planned to 
give the student a broad knowledge of the culture of 
Western Europe generally, with primary emphasis 
on the social sciences. It is also designed to give 
him an intimate knowledge of one of the great Euro- 
pean national states: Great Britain and Ireland, 
Germany, France or Italy. In addition, students 
will receive special area courses on Central, Western 
and Northern Europe. 

Supplementary to such general studies, the stu- 
dents, who will be expected to have a working 
knowledge of the language of their special areas, will 
also pursue research dealing with some special aspect 
—economic, social, political, or cultural—of the 
national state upon which they are concentrating. 
Thus, Europe will be considered as a geographic, 
socio-economic and political entity, as well as a col- 
lection of individual national states. 





Studies in Communication Problems 


EXPERTS IN THE FIELDs of newspapers, advertising, 
radio, opinion research, sociology, and psychology 
will serve on the staff of the Institute of Communi- 
cations Research at the University of Illinois during 
the coming year. The purpose of the Institute is to 
apply the methods and disciplines of the social 
sciences—supported, where necessary, by the fine 
arts and natural sciences—to the basic problems of 
press, radio, and pictures; to supply verifiable infor- 
mation in those areas of communication where the 
hunch, the tradition, the theory, and the thumb have 
too often ruled; and by so doing to contribute to the 
better understanding of communications and the 
maximum use of communication for the public good. 





Students Build Engineering School 


THE CORNERSTONE was laid recently by President 
0. P. Kretzmann of Valparaiso University for a 
chool of engineering that was planned by students, 
initiated by students, and is being built by students. 
The building is being constructed by a crew of student 
volunteers who have gained the consent of the local 
building unions for the use of nonunion labor. Initial 
impetus for the project came when the engineering 
tudents approached the university administration 
with the request that a four-year program be in- 
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augurated. When told that the major obstacle was 
the cost of a laboratory building, students of the 


Valparaiso University engineering society volunteered 
to do the job. 





Rutgers Sets Up Evening College Unit 


RESPONDING TO A DEMAND in the Paterson area for 
increased opportunities for public higher education, 
Rutgers University will open an evening college unit 
in the Paterson State Teachers College this fall. 

The new center, providing four-year college-level 
courses in liberal arts and business administration, 
will not only bring college training within easy reach 
of employed persons in the Paterson area but will 
make it possible for veterans who had started work 
under the emergency two-year program in the 
Teachers College to complete it. 

It is expected that eventually as the Teachers Col- 
lege acquires increased facilities the Rutgers program 
in Paterson will be expanded into a full daytime 
program. ‘This work has been provided for by two 
legislative acts, one establishing a Paterson College 
of the State University, and the other integrating the 
facilities of the State University and the State teach- 
ers colleges in the interest of furthering opportunities 
for higher education in New Jersey. 





Honors Degrees in English at Cornell 


A PROGRAM OF sTuDY leading to an “honors degree” 
in English literature will be offered superior third- 
year students at Cornell University beginning this 
fall. The honors course is designed to afford maxi- 
mum opportunity and recognition to the more able 
students of English. Standard courses will be sup- 
plemented by advanced work in literary analysis, 
interpretation and evaluation. Instruction will be 
given in seminars limited to 10 students. 

Candidates for honors degrees will be required to 
take 30 hours in English and literature in addition 
to a sophomore course in Great English Writers. 
Two 6-hour seminars will be offered in the junior year 
and two in the senior year. Discussions will be 
based on essays prepared by the students. 

For honors candidates who are seniors, final exam- 
inations in English courses will be replaced by a com- 
prehensive examination testing the candidate’s grasp 
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of certain major literary documents and historical 
tendencies in English literature. Ability to interpret 
critically examples of verse and prose will also be 
tested by the advanced examination. On the basis 
of performance in the special final, students will be 
recommended for degrees with honors, high honors, 
or highest honors. 





Rensselaer’s 125th Anniversary 


CELEBRATING her 125th anniversary during the 
calendar year 1949, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
is planning a series of events to attract many of the 
western world’s leading figures in science and en- 
gineering to the Troy, N. Y., campus. The Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering Education will hold its 
annual meeting in June at Rensselaer in view of the 
significance of this milestone in the history of the first 
technological college established in the English- 
speaking world. 

Among the special publications in prospect, major 
interest will attach to the new printing of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Greene report. This classic in 
engineering education was written in 1850 by the 
director of Rensselaer on the basis of an exhaustive 
study of leading technological institutions in France, 
Germany, and Austria. The curriculum recommended 
by Greene formed the basis not only for the reform- 
ing of Rensselaer’s course of study but also for plan- 
ning numerous other schools of science, among them 
some of the Nation’s greatest. 





New Modern Language Technique 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY, beginning this fall, radio 
broadcasts from France, Spain, Italy, and other 
countries will be recorded by the University’s Divi- 
sion of Modern Languages to provide real-life ma- 
terial for instructional purposes. 

Monitoring of the foreign broadcasts has been 
made possible with $10,000 worth of radio, transcrip- 
tion, and other communications equipment which 
has been installed. The equipment is expected to be 
used also to make recordings of class work. 

The new project is part of an experimental pro- 
gram which began two years ago to determine how 
the intensive language instructional methods of the 
wartime programs might be converted to peacetime 
academic use. The program is supported by a grant 
of $125,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
backed by the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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College and Community Conference 


A COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY CONFERENCE was held 
at Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oreg., in May. 
The expressed purposes of the conference were: To 
examine the social needs of Portland; to consider the 
obligations of a modern liberal arts college to help 
meet those needs; to study ways and means by which 
faculty and students may more fully meet the oppor- 
tunities of a college to enrich the life of the city; and 
to organize a specific program within the capacity 
of the College by which the proposals of the con- 
ference may be implemented. 

Leaders of social agencies listed services which 
they considered a modern college should render to 
the community. These needs were classified under 
5 heads: Family Welfare, Youth Development, Child 
Care, Physical Health, and Mental Health. Some 
200 opportunities for service to the community were 
listed by 60 agencies. The College announced the 
policy of giving credit for supervised field experi- 
ence in approved agencies. 





New Jersey Bureau of Field Studies 


THE PRESIDENTS of the six New Jersey State Teach- 
ers Colleges have jointly announced the formation 
of a New Jersey Bureau of Field Studies with a 
central office at Montclair State Teachers College. 
The purpose of the Bureau is to promote credit 
courses in educational travel and to coordinate those 
now offered by the six colleges. The policies of the 
Bureau will be formulated by a council composed of 
the field studies directors of the colleges. 





**Practice Hotel’? Built on Campus 


ConsTRUCTION OF STATLER HALL, the first building 
in the country designed specifically for instruction in 
the hotel field, began this summer at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The building, which will house the Cornell Depart 
ment of Hotel Administration, is the gift of the Stat- 
ler Foundation established by the late Ellsworth M. 
Statler. 

The Hall will contain a complete “practice hotel” 
with thirty-six guest rooms, lounges, and dining facili- 
ties which will also be available for use as a faculty 
club and offices, student and faculty lounges, 4 
library, lecture and demonstration rooms, labora 
tories equipped for instruction and research in food 
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preparation, hotel engineering and accounting, and 
an auditorium. 

The Department of Hotel Administration was 
established at Cornell in 1922 with the support of the 
American Hotel Association and was the first such 
department in an American college. 





Selective Service and Enrollments 


Tue SELEcTIVE Service Act of 1948 will have a 
negligible effect on college and university enrollments 
for the current academic year, according to the best 
estimates of Selective Service officials and members 
of the Division of Higher Education of the Office of 
Education. 

The major factor in arriving at this conclusion is 
the date on which inductions begin, which will prob- 
ably be some time in October. By then, practically 
all persons intending to attend college will have been 
enrolled. They may then, by law, have their in- 
duction postponed until the end of the academic year 
or until they cease to do satisfactory work. The 
Selective Service Office emphasizes that postponed 
induction 1s not granted automatically, however, but 
must be applied for by the students to their local boards. 





Study of College Teacher Preparation 


A NEw stTupy of the preparation of college teachers 
is being made under the auspices of the Committee 
on Standards and Studies of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. Dean 
Marion S. Trabue of Pennsylvania State College is 
chairman of the committee. The committee hopes 
to make the study a truly cooperative one, in which 
the graduate institutions that prepare teachers and 
the undergraduate ones that employ them will par- 
ticipate fully. 

The general purpose of the investigation is the 
improvement of the quality of college teaching. 
This purpose is one that is of increasing concern 
to various other national organizations of higher 
education institutions, such as the Association of 
American Colleges. As first steps, the committee 
will study (1) means for remedying the shortage of 
college teachers, and (2) means for improving gradu- 
ate programs for prospective college teachers. 
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Course in Modern Civilization 


At THE University of Wisconsin a nondepartmental 
three-credit course, formerly known as “Senior Sur- 
vey” but now called “Contemporary Trends in 
Modern Civilization,” has been reinstated in the 
spring semester after a wartime lapse. The course 
is in charge of a faculty committee. 

Among the topics of the course are: The people 
and experiments which led to atomic energy; how 
the scientist works and thinks; biological warfare; 
the United States and the Soviet Union; international 
communism; democratic capitalism and socialism; 
the European Recovery Plan; the need of the world 
for a strong United States; inflation; labor; housing; 
minority groups; control of atomic energy; the 
United Nations; and world government. 

Nearly half of the 47 lectures were given by the 
6 members of the faculty committee in charge of the 
course. Other lectures were given by different 
University of Wisconsin professors and by outside 
lecturers. 





Scholarship Plan for Foreign Students 


A FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIP plan backed by $9,050 in 
student-body funds has been voted into effect by the 
students of Stanford University. Through the co- 
operation of the student body and the university, 
ten European student leaders will be selected to come 
to Stanford in the fall and live among the men and 
women on the campus and to study for a year in the 
university’s classrooms and libraries. The Associated 
Students’ funds will be used for five scholarships, 
and the university will provide five additional tuition 
scholarships. Campus groups have volunteered to 
house and feed—and in some cases, supply spending 
money—to the 10 foreign students selected. 

Selection of the 10 students will be made on recom- 
mendations from the International Institute of Edu- 
cation, the State Department, European universities, 
and Stanford students, faculty members, alumni or 
friends who have knowledge of qualified foreign 
students. Students from continental Europe will 
receive the scholarships because of the low ratio of 
Europeans to other foreign students now in the 
United States. 
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Government Publications 

How to Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications; Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order) to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications; Request direct from the agency 
issuing them, 


From the Office of Education 

Education in Haiti, by Mercer Cook. Washing- 
ton, U. S§. Government Printing Office, 1948. 90 p. 
(Bulletin 1948, No.1). 25 cents. 


A study of the school system of Haiti, with special emphasis 
on the period since 1931. 


School Fire Drills, by N. E. Viles. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
(Pamphlet No. 103). 10 cents. 

Discussion of the basic principles of school fire drills. 

Educational Directory 1947-48, Part 1—Federal 
and State School Officers, by Timon Covert and Esther 
Oliver. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948. 38p. 10 cents. 


Lists: Office of Education personnel; principal State school 
officers; executive officers of State library extension agencies; and 
principal education officers of the U. S. Indian Service. 

Educational Directory 1947-48, Part 2—County 
and City School Officers, by Timon Covert and Esther 
Oliver. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948. 83 p. 20cents. 

Lists: County and country school officers and city and city 


school officers; superintendents of Catholic parochial schools; and 
superintendents of Lutheran parochial schools. 


Washington, 
18 p. 


Non-Government Publications 

Pamphlets 

Building the General Curriculum in Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women: Report of the Second Work- 
shop for College Women Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion, by Hilda Clute Kozman. Workshop for College 
Women Teachers of Physical Education sponsored 
by the National Association for Physical Education 
of College Women at Estes Park, Colorado, June 
18-27, 1947. [n. p., 1947] 60 p. 

Considers problems of evaluation, planning, and carrying out 
physical education curricula for college women. 

Addresses on Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy. Western College Association, Proceedings of 
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Meetings during 1947-48. Spring Meeting, April 
10, 1948, University of California. 44 p. 


Synopses of papers read at a recent meeting of the Western 
College Association. 

Certain Phases of the Future of Higher Education 
in the West. Western College Association, Fall 
Meeting, November 15, 1947. 32 p. 


Synopses of papers read at a meeting of the Western College 
Association in 1947, 


Books 

Educational Lessons from Wartime Training, by 
Alonzo G. Grace and Members of the Staff. Wash- 
ington, American Council on Education, 1948. 264 p, 
$3.00. 


A volume summarizing the contents of nine monographs pre- 
pared by the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs in an effort to answer the question, “Can We 
teach the G. I. way?”. 

Toward Liberal Education, edited by Louis G. 
Locke, William M. Gibson, and George Arms. New 
York, Rinehart and Co., 1948. (Volume 1, Read- 
ings for Liberal Education). 768 p. 

An anthology for students. The readings are grouped under 


the following heads: Learning; Reading and Writing; Thinking; 
The Arts; Science; Society; and Philosophy and Religion. 
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